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Der erste und zweite Thessalonicherbrief. Ausgelegt von Lie. G. 
Wohlenberg. [Kommentar zum Neuen Testament von T. 
Zahn.] Leipzig: A Deichert'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1903. Pp. 214. M. 4.50. 

The first volume of this series was written by Professor Zahn him- 
self. It treats the gospel of Matthew, and from it we may learn the 
principles on which his colleagues are expected to work. Zahn is a 
conservative theologian, and while fully acquainted with the results of 
recent research, he keeps in the main to the old paths. He is writing 
for pastors and teachers, and he keeps edification ever in view. He 
takes Tischendorf's Greek Testament editio critica major (1869-72) as 
his text, in preference to later works. The second volume to be pub- 
lished is The Epistles to the Thessalonians, by Lie. G. Wohlenberg, a 
young scholar of promise. He writes a book that men engaged in the 
active work of the ministry will find fresh and suggestive. 

He reminds us in the Introduction that Paul's residence in Thessa- 
lonica lasted only " three sabbaths." But in that brief space of time he 
converted some of the Jews, and a great multitude of the Greeks, and 
of the chief women not a few. As was usual, the Jews who were not 
converted were moved with jealousy and, stirring up a riot, succeeded 
in compelling the apostle to leave the city. He went away in the hope 
that he would come back soon, but " Satan hindered him." It may be 
that the opposition of his enemies made his return unsafe, or the 
necessity of working for his daily bread made it impossible to get away 
from Corinth, or the care of all the churches engrossed his whole time. 
We do not know the reason, but we know that he kept up a corre- 
spondence with his converts at Thessalonica, and was fully informed 
of the progress of the gospel among them, and also of the troubles 
that broke out in the church. 

Paul could not go personally and advise them in their difficulties, 
so he resolved to write. Up to this time writing had been little used 
in the spread of the gospel. Christ himself had written nothing. He 
had told his apostles to go and make disciples of all nations. But it 
might seem doubtful whether the Holy Ghost could work through 
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anything but the living person. However, Paul wrote this letter of 
counsel and encouragement. It was early in the year 53 that Timothy 
had brought the distressing news that licentiousness and disorder had 
broken out in the church. Paul himself was declared by his enemies 
to be an impostor. His connection with the girl that had the spirit of 
divination at Philippi was said to be immoral. He was compared to 
the traveling quacks that gulled the people for gain. Great harm had 
already been done to the gospel, and if the evil was not averted, the 
church might be ruined. So Paul wrote at once and sent off his letter 
to them. The effect was not immediate. The evils still continued, 
and in the course of a few months Paul sent the second letter to 
Thessalonica in answer to a verbal message Timothy had brought to 
him. 

It is not surprising that a congregation composed of such mixed 
elements, and so imperfectly instructed in divine truth, should fall into 
confusion. How could heathen Greeks learn the whole plan of salva- 
tion in three Sabbaths ? How could they cast off the habits of a life- 
time in a few months? The churches of the apostolic age were marked 
by the same imperfections that mission churches in foreign lands 
exhibit today. Bnt the modern mission church has the benefit of a 
settled ministry which the apostolic church in general had not. 

There is a freshness and sweetness about the epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians that we find again only in the epistle to Philemon. It is Paul's 
first letter. He confines himself in it to the points in dispute, and 
says nothing about the atonement or justification by faith. The sec- 
ond coming of Christ had taken hold of the imagination of the church 
and had led to great excesses. The people expected that it would take 
place immediately, and that the present order of the world would come 
to an end. It became an excuse for idleness. It was no use providing 
for a morrow, they said, which most likely would never come. Better 
to do nothing but watch and pray and be ready to enter in with the 
bridegroom before the door is shut. Paul warns them to study to be 
quiet and to mind their own business and to work with their own 
hands. He prays God to direct their hearts into his love and into the 
patient waiting for Christ. 

The genuineness of the first epistle is firmly established. The sec- 
ond one is more open to doubt from the doctrine of the Antichrist. 
But the reader is referred to Zahn's Introduction, where these questions 
are fully treated. 

This series may be called the German " Expositor's New Testa- 
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ment." It is well printed on good paper, but a table of contents 
at the beginning and an index at the end would greatly help the 
reader. 

A long excursus on 2 Thess. 2 : 3-8 traces the various interpreta- 
tions of the " Man of sin " through the church fathers and down to the 
present time. An appendix compares the eschatology of the epistles 
with the prophet Daniel and the teaching of the twelve apostles. 

Thomas Pryde. 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

The Atonement and the Modern Mind. By Professor James 
Denney, D.D., Glasgow. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Co., 1904. Pp. 159. $i,net. 

Those who read Dr. Denney's earlier volume, The Death of Christ, 
will welcome this little book as a needed supplement to that able 
exegetical study. Its aim is to recommend the fact of the atonement, 
as Dr. Denney conceives it, to the thoughtful attention of the modern 
mind. One's interest in the book will naturally center about three 
points : what is the author's view of the atonement, what is the "modern 
mind," and how would Dr. Denney seek to persuade the latter to 
accept the former ? Fortunately, the style and argument of the 
book are so clear that the reader is left in no doubt of the author's 
position. 

In Dr. Denney's view, the atonement is no theory ; it is a great, 
divine fact of immeasurable importance. His definition, several times 
repeated, is that it is the fact that forgiveness is mediated to us through 
Christ, and specifically through his death. The necessity of such an 
atonement lies in the nature of the relations of God and man. Since 
these are both personal and universal, there is a "law" element in 
them on which their ethical character depends. Sin has disturbed 
these relations, and violated that moral constitution under which alone 
God and man can have a real moral union or life. God reacts against 
sin by a moral necessity, and the sin against which he reacts is that of 
the indivisible human being in whom sin is related to death by a real 
and terrible, though obscure, relation. 

What, now, is the " modern mind " to which Dr. Denney makes 
his appeal ? It is characterized by an unwillingness to accept any 
"inspired" authority; it is likely to be dominated by the scientific 
spirit, particularly that engendered by the great advances of modern 
biology, with its emphasis on the unity of all life ; or to be under the 



